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their favourite waters. In their thousands they pass, close as goldfish in an overcrowded bowl, but they are of silver, a changing pattern of silver under the water. Of the British Columbia pack 72.8 per cent, are exported ; 27.2 per cent, the Dominion itself absorbs. Apart from those taken for the canneries, a great number, of which no statistics can be gathered, are caught by the Indians and the settlers, and smoked for food supply. Halibut is another fish that brings a large revenue. They are mostly purchased from individual boat owners, who set out chiefly from the ports of Vancouver and Prince Rupert.
In the great Dominion, and especially in the West of it, men are inclined much less than in the Old Country to attach themselves to one calling. A man may work in the mines for a part of the year, or in logging camps or saw-mills, and also own a boat in which, his own master, he goes to the halibut fishing. The fish are exported fresh, salted, and smoked. In inland waters a great deal is done in the whitefishing. Formerly only the great lakes were fished for that market, but now the lakes of the North also have their whitefishers for the larger markets. The total value of Canadian fish taken has averaged
HARDY   INHABITANTS   OF   THE   FRIGID   YUKON   TERRITORY
Before the rush of whites to the Klondike on the discovery of gold in 1896, the few Indians who
occupied the most westerly of Canada's northern territories existed by fishing and trapping.   But
with the mushroom growth of camps and settlements most of them found employment as camp
followers and sooo adopted the clothing of their masters, which, though less picturesque, is certainly
warm and serviceable in the severe cold of Yukon winters
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